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Is Day Care the Answer? 


Eveanor M. Hostey 
Director of Social Service, The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland 


HE problem of day care is one over which many 

communities are struggling. Because it is a 
matter in which not only social work but education, 
industry and labor are interested, there has been an 
unusual opportunity for co-operative community 
planning. Within the field of social work, the child- 
welfare worker, the family worker and the group 
worker have all had a stake and a contribution. The 
public-school teacher and the nursery-school teacher, 
the doctor, the nurse, the dietitian, the employer and 
the worker are needed in 
making plans. For the social 
worker, this means an op- 
portunity to try out old 
skills in new settings and 
the necessity of developing 
new ones. 

There are many angles to 
the situation, the problem 
of estimating future needs 
looming large. It has been 
said that 40,000 additional 
women would be needed by 
industry in Cleveland within 
the next few months, and 
that of these a greater pro- 
portion than heretofore 
would be young mothers. 
These figures provide only the roughest guide and, 
in themselves, raise many questions. How many of 
these women must be mothers? Couldn’t workers 
be brought in from other cities where there is still 
some unemployment; or is the housing shortage so 
acute that such an importation would bring more 
serious problems in its wake? How far can or should 
we influence mothers to stay at home? 

On the other hand, there is the equally pressing 
and puzzling problem of reaching the mothers whose 
children are neglected. We hear instances of babies 
left in their carriages in the halls of rooming houses, 
to be fed by whatever roomer thinks of it first. After 
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school hours the lobbies of downtown theaters always 
have youngsters hanging around asking passers-by 
for the price of admission. How can we give enough 
publicity to our program and yet not add to the 
influences already urging mothers to work? How can 
we work soundly and co-operatively with industry on 
problems surrounding man-power shortage and the 
employment of women? These are some of the prob- 
lems which must be faced by every large city that is 
in the middle of a war-time boom. During the last 
war we were unprepared and 
all manner of undesirable 
places for caring for children 
sprang up like dandelions. 
There was no time to think 
about these more compli- 
cated questions; instead, 
effort had to be spent in un- 
doing what had already 
been done. 

Cleveland was fortunate 
in having several people who 
remembered and had worked 
with this earlier situation, 
who have continued their in- 
terests in nurseries, and were 
determined a similar prob- 
lem should not arise. In the 
spring of 1941, Mrs. Hamill, executive secretary of 
The Day Nursery Association, and several of her 
Board, foreseeing the approach of the problem, called 
to the attention of The Children’s Council of the Wel- 
fare Federation the fact that there was an increased 
demand for day care. That summer a committee was 
formed to study the situation. This committee be- 
came a sub-committee of the Committee on Health 
and Welfare of the Office of Civilian Defense in Jan- 
uary, 1942. The committee has always had wide re- 
presentation and, at present, includes people from 
such diverse groups as family and children’s agen- 
cies, settlements, the Church, the Visiting Nurse 
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Association, the Boards of Health and Education, 
the School of Applied Social Sciences, labor, and the 
community at large. 

The Child Care Committee started its work by 
making surveys and attempting to estimate present 
needs. As time went on and it became obvious that a 
great many more women were to be employed, the 
Committee has kept in touch with industry, Govern- 
ment reports, the War Man-Power Commission, and 
other sources of information which might yield fur- 
ther clues to the number of children who would 
eventually need care. One of the most troublesome 
problems has been that of determining, even roughly, 
what future needs might be. It was decided that a 
centralized consultant and referral service might be 
an efficient way of putting mothers in touch with ex- 
isting facilities and of finding out in which areas the 
demand was increasing. 

On this basis, in May, 1942, the Committee tried 
the experiment of employing a social worker to act as 
consultant for the working mother. She referred 
people to the nearest nursery or nursery school when 
possible, and kept track of numbers and locations 
where the demand was heaviest. Her services proved 
so valuable that the position was made permanent. 
Since then, other paid staff members have been em- 
ployed. The Committee has started a foster day-care 
program to supplement institutional care. It was 
thought that foster day care could meet irregular 
hours, care for children under two years of age, and 
could be made available in locations where there is no 
center. Furthermore, it was thought that the pro- 
gram might help implement the State of Ohio’s re- 
quirement of a license for any home where a child or 
children, other than those of relatives, are kept for 
more than four hours a day and aid in eliminating the 
use of undesirable homes which has occurred so 
widely where licensing is not required. 

In addition, the Committee has helped in the or- 
ganization of five new day-care centers and is in the 
process of working on as many more. It is making a 
survey of all churches whose facilities are adequate 
for a center should there later be a need in the 
vicinity. The Committee has set standards and ad- 
vised in relation to personnel, diets and health. It 
now has a trained nurse on its staff. In addition, it 
has sponsored the training of volunteers, setting up 
courses for people who wish to work with school and 
pre-school children. There is a staff member who is 
in charge of recruiting and work with volunteers. 

Various agencies have co-operated in carrying out 
the different projects. The Child Health Association 
has lent one of its trained nursery-school teachers to 
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co-ordinate the course for volunteers in nursery- 
school work. Both of their nursery-school teachers 
have aided in setting up and giving some supervision 
in centers. The Associated Charities has loaned 
workers, to be called consultants, to do intake and 
work with the teachers in relation to particular 
problems. 

Briefly, the setting up of a center has involved 
first: a request from the community. Such may come 
from an industry, church, school or any interested 
person or persons. Second: a sponsoring committee, 
which generally includes representatives from social 
agencies, such as family, health, recreational, religious 
and educational organizations. ‘There may be lay 
members, members from industry and from The Par- 
ent Teachers Association. A member from the Cen- 
tral Committee serves in an advisory capacity and 
the consultant is also always included. This Com- 
mittee is responsible for finding a suitable location, 
demonstrating the likelihood of need, and assisting in 
procuring at least partial funds to meet the initial 
cost. The Committee then presents its plan to the 
Planning Committee, which meets weekly and is a 
sub-committee of the Child Care Committee, who 
discuss the situation and decide whether or not the 
plan 1s valid. The Central Committee help in procur- 
ing funds and may guarantee expenses for the first 
few months. The chief sources of funds have been 
the Welfare Federation and The Cleveland Founda- 
tion. WPA has supplied a few workers and the 
Committee is now applying for Government funds 
made available through the Lanham Act. 

All this work has necessitated a great deal of dis- 
cussion and hardthinking. Naturally, there are differ- 
ences of opinion. The Committee has been unusually 
aware of the many points of view on the various 
problems. Through the radio, the press, and in vari- 
ous ways in factories, as well as through social settle- 
ments and other welfare agencies, it has sought to 
make known its facilities for day care. Three of its 
members are now exploring the employment situa- 
tion with industrialists. ‘The consultant from the 
Associated Charities explores the situation with each 
applicant to insure the mother’s being aware of the 
various angles of work for her and day care for her 
child, the assets and the liabilities, as well as procur- 
ing the data necessary for admission and setting the 
fee when day care is the solution. 

A year ago one heard much more about the possi- 
bility through counselling of deterring young mothers 
from going to work. ‘Today, partly because we have 
discovered that the woman who comes to us has 
already made up her mind, and partly because we 
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feel pressed by the needs of industry, we talk less of 
this aspect of counselling. Yet it remains important, 
for most of us still believe that a mother is doing a 
patriotic duty in staying at home and caring for her 
children. The experience of England and Canada has 
demonstrated that relatively few women can stand 
the strain of full-time employment plus the responsi- 
bility of children and a household. Our own experi- 
ence in nurseries has taught us that a long nursery 
day—often nine or ten hours—has many disadvan- 
tages for children of any age, but particularly those 
under four or five years old. Yet the children of any 
family where the mother is working, or where the 
father, being on the night shift, sleeps during the day, 
is technically eligible for day care. 

There are many factors which may induce a woman 
to work, and the strength of the various factors differs 
with each individual. There are women for whom 
economic necessity is the driving force. But what is 
economic necessity for Mrs. Jones, is not for Mrs. 
Smith. No amount of discussion, for instance, would 
influence Mrs. Jones. Her husband is making enough 
for the family to live on for the first time in years. 
Then why isn’t she satisfied to stay at home? She 
worked before and she knows how hard it is. To 
quit would be a relief to another woman, but Mrs. 
Jones feels she is having the opportunity of a life- 
time. Last year she worked for $12 a week in a 
laundry; this year for $50 a week in a defense factory ! 
To be sure, she works twelve hours a day and seven 
days a week; she becomes exhausted and has to take 
occasional days off; she sees little of her husband and 
less of her children. But a year ago the family slept 
with their coats over them. They couldn’t have com- 
pany because there were no extra chairs. Their house 
was bleak and barren. Now they can buy blankets, 
furniture, clothes. Mrs. Jones can have a permanent; 
she can get new shoes while she still has a fairly good 
pair at home, and they can be fancy, not just utili- 
tarian. No, you couldn’t persuade Mrs. Jones to give 
up her job now. She loves her children—but who 
knows how long this war will last, when work and 
high wages will cease and Mrs. Jones and her children 
will have to go without extras, even without necessi- 
ties? This is her chance, she feels, and no one can 
take it from her. 

There are other women whose financial needs are 
less, but whose ambitions or desires are great and who 
are determined to make use of this opportunity to 
make money. There are also women who are un- 
happy at home, to whom caring for children is an 
intolerable burden. Then there are the women whose 
husbands are dead, divorced, have deserted, or are in 
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the armed forces. For their children we must provide 
care. They are going to work while work is available. 

There remain a group of women, however, who 
think it might be fun to have a job, who are urged on 
by publicity making it seem patriotic to work, as well 
as by a desire to have a little extra money. Some will 
change their minds after an interview, others after a 
trial period, while still others will continue to work. 
Occasionally, counselling is as simple as it was with 
Mrs. Jackson. She had had her youngster in a 
nursery which was forced to close. When she applied 
for care for her child at another, she replied to the 
case worker’s question as to why she was working, 
with: “Oh, just to kill time!’ Other mothers re- 
consider when they discover the expense involved. 

Counselling is a vital service when skillfully per- 
formed, but it is not enough. I believe that social 
workers have a special responsibility, to tell the em- 
ployer, the mother and the community at large, what 
the hazards are. We, to whom families turn at the 
time of breakdown, who have made our specialty the 
understanding of family relationships, must be sure 
that we, ourselves, are informed and that we do 
something with our information besides sitting back 
and waiting for the inevitable. Most people can see 
what it must mean for a woman to work in a factory 
all day and then go home to household tasks and 
children. They can understand that it is hard on a 
father to go home to a tired wife and cross children. 
What is less generally understood is—why the chil- 
dren should be cross. 

Nurseries have a great deal to offer many children. 
LaGuardia’s recent statement at the opening of a new 
center, that the worst mother is better than the best 
nursery, is untrue; it is true, other things being equal, 
that the mother is better. Nursery school, however, 
for short hours, has much to offer children of three 
and four. Even for short hours it is questionable for 
two-year-olds; and for long hours (eight to eleven 
hours a day) it is a strain for most children. And here 
I am talking about the most ideal set-up—not the 
emergency center established for the duration. Our 
emergency centers in Cleveland, for instance, have 
been well set up in keeping with sound standards. 
lor a group of twenty-five or thirty children we have 
a trained teacher as director and a full-time paid 
assistant. They are ably assisted by our volunteers. 
But having volunteers, who work only half to one- 
quarter time, means the use of more people than if 
one had another full-time worker; it means more ad- 
justments for the youngster who is already adjusting 
a great deal. Whenever there is a turnover in staff, 

(Continued on page //) 
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Homemaker Service Geared to the War Effort 


MADELEINE VH MANGINELLI 


UST how does a Homemaker Service contribute to 
the war effort in a community? In New York 
City the Housekeeper Service of the Children’s Aid 
Society —a supervised homemaker service, has had a 
rapid rise in applications for its service. Coincident 
with increased referrals from family and child case- 
working agencies, the hospital social service depart- 
ments, and the nursing agencies, there has been a rise 
in personal referrals for its regular service from fami- 
lies unknown to welfare agencies. The bulk of its 
regular service is the placing cf a homemaker to care 
for children in their own home for a short period due 
to the mother’s temporary incapacity to care for them. 
There has also been a new type of request from the 
agencies, day nurseries, child centers, and schools to 
care for the ill children of working mothers and 
fathers in defense industries. 

Homemaker Service has been called the “trouble 
shooter” for family and child welfare agencies for the 
ordinary crises which occur in family life and make it 
necessary to place a woman, a homemaker, to care 
for the home and children during the illness or ab- 
sence of a mother. With our nation at war, Home- 
maker Service has had increasing pressures placed 
upon it. Families previously unknown to social 
agencies have found it necessary to contact them for 
advice and help since their natural sources of help— 
i.e., relatives and friends—are unavailable. Relatives 
and friends who would normally help in a family 
crisis have either moved to defense areas or are fully 
occupied with jobs directly or indirectly related to 
the war effort. Hence, Homemaker Service has ex- 
tended its trouble shooting from meeting family crises 
in the homes of those on marginal income and of 
agency relief clients to becoming the “good neighbor” 
in times of trouble for the general populace. 

Right here it must be indicated that Homemaker 
Service is not to be confused with domestic service, 
nor are the agencies throughout the country operat- 
ing homemaker services allowing the pressures of the 
domestic help scarcity to push them into the role of 
high class employment agencies. Homemaker Service 
programs, however small, are endeavoring to meet as 
many situations as possible on a sound case work 
basis. As a direct service, Homemaker Service is in 
the position of feeling the pulse of the community 
and attempts to be as flexible as possible in correlat- 
ing with the changing child care program of a 
community. 


Aside from the increase in referrals for homemakers 
for the usual types of service, there have been in- 
creased referrals for homemakers to care for homes of 
working mothers and relieve situations in industry 
due to absenteeism caused by illness of the parent or 
adult caring for children or emergency care of chil- 
dren. In order to educate the public as to how 
Homemaker Service may be used in a plan of day 
care for children of working mothers, this special type 
which cuts across the other four types of service js 
designated as auxiliary care. 

As the industries in Greater New York have 
changed to meet defense needs and new plants have 
opened the city has begun to feel the impact of war 
as it affects the care of children. The Housekeeper 
Service of the Children’s Aid Society has adapted its 
program to these changing pressures for it considers 
the proper care of children essential to the war 
effort. The agency has taken the stand (presently) 
that the homemaker should not be a permanent sub- 
stitution for a working mother for we realize that 
many mothers are seizing upon the war production 
need to shelve home responsibilities under the guise 
of helping with the war effort. When children can 
be given day care at schools or at children’s centers, 
then it is patriotic and proper that the mother work, 
but when it means substituting a person to care for 
the children’s needs at home then certain limiting 
factors must be weighed. 

The agency has placed a homemaker to care for 
children when the children cannot fit into group care. 
A typical referral comes from a day nursery. A child 
who has been in attendance there has a heavy 
bronchial cold and a mild case of influenza and was 
therefore unsuited for nursery care. The mother 
works as a specialized shipper in a defense industry 
on the night shift. The father works at a day-time 
assignment. The parents had been planful about the 
care of their three children. The two of school age 
were away from the home each day from nine to 
five. The preschool child was attending the nursery 
during those same hours. The mother returned from 
her night shift in time to rouse the children, dress and 
prepare breakfast and get them off to school. Then 
she rested, and did the housework, and was free to 
be with her husband and children until her night 
shift started. With the child home ill, the mother 
was unable to rest properly to do justice to her job 
or give the child the proper care. The nursery visitor 
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felt that the mother was becoming run-down and 
anxious and the child’s condition did not clear as 
rapidly as it should. So, a preliminary visit and 
explanation of Homemaker Service was made, and 
due consideration was taken of the family’s ability to 
contribute to the service. A homemaker was placed 
to care for the child. 

This placement covered a twelve-day period and 
accomplished three things. It kept the mother fit for 
a skilled job, gave direct care to the ill child, and gave 
the homemaker that lift which comes when you are 
doing your bit in a patriotic cause. 

The limiting factors for weighing whether to place 
the homemaker or not was that the mother was a 
skilled person on an essential job, had been thought- 
ful in arranging for substitute care of the children 
while at work, and had taken into consideration the 
necessity of planning her work to spend some time 
with her husband and children. The homemaker was 
needed just to cover the emergency of the child’s 
illness. 

Since as a children’s agency we are endeavoring to 
preserve and enrich family life and child develop- 
ment for a better community welfare, the children 
who have had to be placed in foster homes must have 
the same protection as those in their own homes. 
With child caring agencies finding good foster homes 
at a premium, the caseworker must be on her toes to 
work with the foster mother in emergencies. 

A typical situation is when a foster mother is ill and 
needs a period of bed rest. What is to be done about 
the three children of a widowed seaman in that 
home? The children have settled into the home life 
and community and for case work reasons should not 
be moved temporarily to a shelter or be replaced. A 
homemaker is sent to care for the children in the 
foster mother’s home, thus relieving the foster mother 
and preventing further feeling of anxiety on the part 
of the children who have lost their own mother and 
have a father in a hazardous service of the country. 

In several instances, a homemaker has been placed 
to care for children of a temporarily ill private foster 
mother giving day care to the children of parents in 
defense industries. 

Case working agencies have approached the Serv- 
ice for a homemaker to care for children for a short 
period so that a mother who needs retraining or an 
opportunity for vocational guidance may avail her- 
self of that opportunity. We have had an increas- 
ing number of these instances where it seemed the 
best possible plan for the mother to work and to seek 
a position which would make her financially inde- 
pendent to make her own plans after job placement. 
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We feel that here again homemaker service makes a 
valid contribution to the war effort. 

In all of this comes the question if you extend your 
service to this area of Auxiliary Care, can you find the 
homemakers? In recruiting homemakers, we are ap- 
pealing to the women on the basis that the care of 
children is a patriotic service. The appeal is made to 
the middle-aged women whose experience has not 
been in industry and who would not be competing for 
defense jobs. Many of our newer homemakers are 
women whose sons are in the Armed Forces and 
whose own home duties have been greatly lightened. 
They are eager to be of use. They have availed 
themselves of all of the Red Cross and CDVO courses 
on Home Nursing. They feel more comfortable car- 
ing for children and in working in a home. 

We have experienced no difficulty in securing 
homemakers. 

It is imperative that a social service be practical, 
in step with the times in meeting changing needs on 
the home front. Every effort has been made to fit 
into the community planning for the care of children 
and to tap the interest of these older women seeking 
to utilize their skills constructively in the war effort. 

We have started discussion group meetings of the 
homemakers to keep them up-to-date on war-time 
meal planning, point rationing and the use of sub- 
stitute foods to help bolster nutrition in their own 
homes and in those in which they serve. All this 
contributes to the war effort in helping to preserve 
health and morale. 


Regional Conferences of Child Welfare 
League of America 


SouTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE, April 12 to 16, 

1943, in St. Louis, in conjunction with National 

Conference. Chairman: Mrs. Bonnie McAntire, Ex- 

ecutive Director, Sunbeam Home Association, Inc., 

sr aan City, Oklahoma. Headquarters: Statler 
otel. 


Northwest Regional Conference, April 26 and 27, 
1943, in Seattle, Washington. Chairman: Mrs. 
Henry B. Owen, Vice President, Ryther Child Cen- 
ter, Seattle. Headquarters: To be announced. 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference, May 24 to 28, 
1943, in Cleveland, in conjunction with National 
Conference. Chairman: Mr. William I. Lacy, Execu- 
tive Director, Cleveland Humane Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Headquarters: Carter Hotel. 


New England Regional Conference, May 8 and 9, 
1943. Place to be announced. Chairman: Miss 
Marguerite Harding, Supervisor Foster Home Care, 
Children’s Aid Association, Boston. Headquarters: 
To be announced. 
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Foster Care of Children Threatened 


Tue scarcity of social workers, workers in children’s 
institutions and foster parents is now sufficient to 
require the attention of all who carry responsibilities 
for the care of the children of others. Recent visits 
to New England, the South and the Midwest, and 
letters from the Pacific coast, have revealed an accru- 
ing shortage of workers and an unprecedented scar- 
city of foster homes. These problems were receiving 
the attention of the Child Welfare League and others 
with a nation-wide concern even before the United 
States entered the war. In certain cities and states 
there has been practical recognition of these needs. 
But unless our entire country comes to an early 
recognition of these particular threats to the welfare 
of American children, the children will find them- 
selves doubly neglected. 

The superintendent of a state training school car- 
ing for about 600 boys told of an annual staff turn- 
over of 100 percent. This is an institution which 
has made rapid progress in recent years and which 
offers workers a more challenging and attractive em- 
ployment than will be found in most institutions. 
To serve boys and the community under such aus- 
pices is quite as important as most of the work to 
which our capable institutional personnel are drift- 
ing. Institutional child care under the most pleasant 
auspices is hard work and its demands in terms of 
service to the community and the child need the 
most sympathetic and intelligent consideration by 
the workers themselves and by all who have author- 
ity in controlling or recruiting the nation’s manpower. 

The foster mother who is qualified for her impor- 
tant task always has been of great value to the child 
she has mothered. But now that she may choose 
half a dozen other occupations, with more money 
and less work than a foster parent may expect, she 
becomes one of the nation’s most valiant and unsel- 
fish wartime workers. Women always have responded 
to our appeals for substitute parents and we may 
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expect many of them to stay at their tasks for the 
duration. But in the finding of new homes we must 
be more eloquent and far more realistic than ever 
before in interpreting the values in foster parenthood, 
We must show in what ways it is more important 
than renting a room to a war worker, than running 
a machine. 

The campaigns for foster homes, such as have been 
organized in several of our largest cities, should carry 
their message to trustees and contributors, as well 
as to the foster mother and the homefinder. Unless 
the governing boards of children’s agencies and the 
budget committees of community chests are as loyal 
to children as we expect foster mothers to be, our 
confusion will increase. They should be intelligent 
and courageous enough to revise radically the rates 
of board paid foster mothers. They should see clearly 
the foster mother’s predicament when she pays more 
for milk and carrots, when she has her husband’s 
income cut in half because he has entered military 
service and when she has the chance to earn the 
wherewithal to permit purchase of furniture or other 
articles she needs for her own family. 

Unless we practise that same devotion which we 
expect of foster parents, there will be thousands of 
foster children replaced. All children will be some- 
what confused by the war, and it is a social calamity 
to add to the confusion which every foster child 
endures upon leaving his own family. Replacements 
of children should be carefully accounted for during 
the war period. They should be translated into any 
economic and social inadequacies which they rep- 
resent. 

The shortage of social workers for all types of 
case work has reached proportions which are disturb- 
ing government officials. The League’s staff has 
cooperated with representatives of other national 
agencies in plotting the details of the problem and 
in presenting to the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services and through it to the War Man- 
power Commission as much factual information as 
possible. But national efforts and efforts of the 
schools of social work are not enough. The recruiting 
of social workers and the provision of educational 
leave and scholarships for those recruited, call for 
initiative from child welfare agencies all over the 
country. 

To sustain skill will not be easy. The League will 
work as diligently as in peace time to keep profes- 
sional practice on as high a level as possible. A 
forthcoming publication, which is a token of this 
effort, consists of nine monographs appraising pres- 
ent needs and programs. Entitled, “The Impact of 
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War on Children’s Services,” it 1s written from the 
experience of our members in Atlanta, Oklahoma 
City, Baltimore and other typical American commu- 
nities. The enrichment of child welfare literature 1s 
a task to which we are committed in wartime and 
through it as through more direct efforts in Washing- 
ton, we will do our best to overcome the forces which 
are now threatening services to children. 


~H. W. Hopxirk 


The Personnel Situation as Seen From 
the Social Work Vocational Bureau 


Os Decemser 14, 1942, the Bureau had 399 open 
orders on file. Of these, 94 were for executives and 
supervisors and 281 for workers at the staff level. 
Of the total 399, 134 were vacancies in the field of 
child welfare, protective and allied work, as follows: 
child placing, 78; children’s institutions, 23; day 
care, 7; protective agencies, +, and 22 in merged chil- 
dren’s and family agencies where mixed case loads 
would probably be carried. Currently it is harder 
than ever to locate candidates for residential insti- 
tutional case work positions at the staff level, while 
qualified personnel is still available for administra- 
tive positions within children’s institutions. To date 
it has been possible to make suggestions for all child 
welfare administrative, executive and supervisory 
positions, while the same cannot be said for many 
of the vacancies for case workers during the past 
year. We have now arrived at the point where raising 
salaries will not solve the shortage problem, as the 
actual qualified, available, man-power supply does 
not exist to meet the demand. 

The problem of the supply of qualified case work 
personnel for children’s agencies organized on a sec- 
tarian basis is still more acute. With only a small 
number of candidates available in all denominational 
groups, sectarian agencies have the choice of approx- 
imately only one-third of the small total number of 
candidates. This means that frequently no sugges- 
tions of any kind can be made for such vacancies. 
This problem presents itself more frequently in the 
children’s field than in the family, psychiatric, or 
medical fields, because as is well known, much of the 
present-day work in the field of child-care has grown 
out of the church work of the past, and also because 
of the present-day legal technicalities surrounding 
the child-placing job. 
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Current activity in the field of personnel as re- 
flected at S.W.V.B. might seem surprisingly high 
when taken in conjunction with the shortage of qual- 
ified personnel for many types of positions. As an 
occupation the case work field has always shown a 
high rate of turnover, while at present there seems 
to be more restlessness and movement than ever, no 
doubt largely due to the unsettling effects of the war. 
A tendency for young workers to begin looking for 
a second position six or seven months after securing 
the first has been noticed and discouraged by the 
Bureau. While it is generally agreed that workers 
should obtain a variety of experience during the first 
years of employment, this increased tendency to- 
ward somewhat purposeless ‘‘jumping around” can- 
not be in the interests of sound professional develop- 
ment and is frequently costly to young workers as 
well as to the agencies which are disrupted by abnor- 
mal turnover in staff. In some cases we know that 
rumors of unusually high “‘wartime”’ salaries are 
responsible for increased restlessness. Apart from the 
general level of salaries for some very senior positions 
within the war-emergency organizations, such rumors 
are usually unfounded and probably arise from con- 
fusion with wartime occupations in other fields hav- 
ing no connection with social work. 

A serious state of affairs arising out of the current 
shortage of professionally trained workers, has been 
the employment of untrained workers by many child- 
care agencies throughout the country. That this has 
had to be done to meet desperately urgent personnel 
needs is widely known. A few agencies have worked 
out careful plans geared to in-service training pro- 
grams, work-study plans in connection with graduate 
school of social work, fellowship training programs, 
and other types of controls, but for the most part we 
know the employment of untrained workers has been 
going on without safeguard to standards of any kind. 
It seems specially important that the field should 
be asked to define the jobs offered to untrained peo- 
ple, and the duties and responsibilities involved. If 
steps are not taken in the near future to set up stand- 
ards and controls which will tend to bring the situa- 
tion into the open and safeguard the conditions of 
employment surrounding untrained workers, at the 
end of the war we shall find that case work personnel 
has been diluted to the point where professional 
standards are no longer recognizable. 


— Marcaret L. Mack 


Soctal Work Vocational Bureau 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN RECRUITMENT 


Foster parents (yes, fathers too) of the New York 
Association for Jewish Children are meeting at lunch- 
eon, dinner and supper in specially selected groups 
to discuss what each as individuals can do to recruit 
much needed foster homes. Theirs are plans over 
and above the activities of the agency staff. The 
groups are being assembled on some common inter- 
est basis, either geographic, as for example the foster 
parents in Queens, New York, or an interest in a 
special problem, as the placement of infants. 

The meeting I attended was that of “‘baby”’ foster 
parents. The group was addressed by the head of 
this department, the president of the board and by the 
agency executive. A representative of the C.D.V.O. 
discussed foster parenthood as a war activity. Deep 
conviction was expressed about the importance of 
giving the infants and children of today stable home 
life if they are to be personally equipped to protect 
the democracy that is being fought for today. 

Then a foster father took over and introduced 
discussion of methods of recruitment. Some of the 
questions raised will be of interest. In discussing 
their approach to their friends and neighbors, foster 
parents asked how much responsibility they have 
for making certain that each prospect is a good one; 
how much should they tell “prospects” about the 
way in which the agency operates; what responsibil- 
ities have they about the ultimate outcome of an 
application. They came to the conclusion that the 
foster parent’s responsibility in the recruitment pro- 
gram is to interest friends and neighbors through 
telling them about what rendering this service means 
to them—the satisfactions as well as the difficulties — 
to try to arouse sufficient interest that some will 
come ready to discuss with the agency the possibility 
of becoming foster parents. Each individual has a 
progress sheet on which he or she notes the name 
and address of the person interviewed and whether 
that person is interested in discussing the problem 
further with the agency. From that point on the 
staff member assumes responsibility. The agency 
home finding machinery is thus set into motion. It 
was interesting to see how relieved these foster par- 
ents were when they found that they were not being 
asked to take on a responsibility which in truth they 
could not carry. 

The following were some of the suggestions that 
foster parents made as to how they can give wider 
publicity to foster home care than through their 
immediate group of friends and local neighbors. 
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1. Write to your Parent-Teacher publication and 
tell of this war work that you are doing. 

2. Interest homes in this type of war work where 
sons and husbands have left for the army. 

3. Write to your local civilian defense publica- 
tions. If you are a member of a civilian defense 
volunteer group, ask for a place on the program 
and tell them about your work as a foster 
parent. 


Most impressive was the sense these foster parents 
had of being a vital part of war activity for the 
“children of today and the adults of tomorrow.” 
There is high hope for achievement. 


—H. L. 


BUDGET GUIDE FOR BOARDING HOME RATES 


Tue Foster Home Case Committee of the Council 
of Social Agencies of Chicago has just released a 
“Budget Guide for Boarding Home Rates.” The 
shortage of foster homes has called attention recently 
to the importance of an adjustment of the board rate 
to meet the increased cost of living. The report 
states that: 

“The work of the Budget Committee was based 
on the assumption that the standard set up should 
serve the boarding home agencies as a guide only. 
There will of necessity be some individual deviations. 

“The standard guide herein presented is based on 
a board rate allowance which would cover the actual 
cost of caring for a child on a standard of living that 
would maintain health and be conducive to well- 
rounded development.” 

The Committee agreed to set up monetary stand- 
ards for the following budget items: Food, Housing, 
including utilities, Household Supplies and Equip- 
ment, Personal Care, Recreation, Service. 

These allowances submitted are regarded as mini- 
mum, but are based on data which have been ob- 
tained from national agencies, from a spot study 
made of rent and utilities and from the experience 
of agencies whose members participated on the 
committee. 

The report further includes items not included in 
board rate but part of the total cost. They list 
clothing, medical care, personal allowances, special 
recreation, education. 

And finally the report gives in detail budgets for 
four age groups, both boys and girls. 

The widespread interest in the subject of board 
rates makes this budget guide of particular interest. 
The complete report is available for circulation on 
request to the League office. 
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THE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS— 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THOSE ORGANIZING 
CHILDREN’S AGENCIES OR REVISING 
PRESENT ORGANIZATIONS 


A srier publication of the League, dated Septem- 
ber, 1938, may prove of practical value to many who 
in 1943 desire to exercise in the fullest sense their 
responsibilities as board members. Entitled, “‘ Pur- 
pose and Form of Organizations in the Field of Child 
Care and Protection—For Governing Boards,” this 
23-page pamphlet (price 35 cents) gives suggestions 
which first were assembled by a committee, of which 
Mrs. Charles Russell Peck, of Boston, was chairman, 
and which later were amplified by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Child Welfare League of America. 
These are days when we properly question the ade- 
quacy of many of man’s institutions, not just as 
critics but as sober citizens who realize that in our 
trusteeship we should be more alert than ever before. 
Such alertness is illustrated in the article by Mrs. 
Jane H. Rutland, President of the Child Welfare 
Association of Atlanta, which appeared on this same 
page in the February issue of the League’s BuLLETIN. 
A careful reading of Mrs. Rutland’s article followed 
by a reading of the aforementioned pamphlet will 
be profitable. And the pamphlet should be regarded 
for its array of practical suggestions but not consid- 
ered as a compendium of answers to the many ques- 
tions which arise in organizing or keeping up to date 
a children’s agency. It is too brief to fill such a need. 
A suggested form of by-laws for an agency or in- 


stitution comprises Appendix I, and a page of com- 


ments on incorporation and by-laws constitutes Ap- 
pendix II. In reference to the suggested form of 
by-laws which includes a statement of purposes, the 
following word of caution is recorded. ‘‘ These should 
not be copied as models, but should be modified to 
fit the needs and the size of the organization. The 
purposes should be stated in a way to describe the 
actual functions which the institution or agency ex- 
pects to perform.” Two other limitations of the 
statement of purposes might be pointed out. The 
four different types of service suggested do not in- 
clude the possibility of institutional care, although 
the by-laws suggested are proposed for institutions 
as well as agencies. Another and more basic criticism 
may be made of purpose clauses which are so specific 
as those listed. There is much to be said in favor of 
a very general statement of purpose to allow for the 
care and protection of children, leaving the types of 
care and various adaptations of program to be worked 
out by succeeding administrations. Those who are 
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giving directions which others must follow will do 
well to heed a military axiom. A wise commander 
indicates what is to be done but does not specify how 
it must be done. 

It will be of interest to the League to have even 
more up-to-date suggestions from any who are dig- 
ging still deeper into the problems of governing 
boards. Where two agencies or institutions have 
merged there may be a necessity for thinking which 
was not required for the preparation of this pamphlet. 

In writing this page there were three purposes: 
(1) to call attention to a worth-while publication to 
which board members made principal contributions 
and to which present-day board members may prof- 
itably refer; (2) to dust off a publication which has 
had too little publicity; and (3) to stimulate further 
thinking towards some more adequate publication 
serving a similar purpose. 

—Howarp W. Hopkirk 
Executive Director, Child Welfare League of America 


Available for Circulation to Members, 
Affiliates and Associates 


THe Mopern American Parent, by Margaret C. L. Gildea, 
Mental Hygiene, January, 1943. 


MENTAL AND SoctAL DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS IN RELATION TO 
THE NuMBER OF OTHER INFANTS IN THE BOARDING Home, 
by Harriet L. Rheingold, American Fournal of Orthopsychi- 
atry, January, 1943. 


DevVELOPMENTAL D1FFICULTIES IN CHILDREN UNDER THREE, by 


Marian B. Nicholson, American Fournal of Orthopsychiatry, 
January, 1943. 


Pusiic Wexrare, Volume 1, No. 1, January, 1943, American 
Public Welfare Association, 50 cents. 


New League Publications 


Report of Conference on Protective Services, by 
Henrietta L. Gordon. Price, 25 cents. 

Pain: A Factor in Growth and Development, by 
Marian R. Gennaria. Price, 15 cents. 

The Impact of War on Children’s Services. Price, 
50 cents. 


New Publication 
Salaries and Qualifications of Child Welfare Work- 
ers in 1941, by Ralph G. Hurlin. Published by Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation. Price, 25 cents. Available for 
distribution through the League. 
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The Interpreter’s Column 


Tuis issue of the Buttetix publishes only one of 
the replies to the Child Welfare League’s request 
for information on “The Impact of War on Chil- 
dren’s Services.”” But the other replies are appear- 
ing in pamphlet form and we will therefore consider 
all of them in relation to the problem of interpre- 
tation. 


To the staff of the National Publicity Council, the 
most striking thing about the nine reports is the fact 
that only one mentions the use of publicity as a 
device to help meet wartime problems. This one was 
from Oklahoma City and it indicates a well-rounded 
program of publicity to meet the agency’s additional 
burdens. 

That only one report mentioned publicity does not 
mean that the agencies overlooked it. But the fact 
is that only one agency considered its publicity pro- 
gram important enough to mention in its summary 
of activities. 

From the standpoint of the interpreter, this omis- 
sion is serious. It seems to indicate that the impor- 
tance of public education is underestimated. And if 
child welfare agencies are not keeping their probleins 
before the public, they run the danger of losing out 
in the effort to match needs with resources. 

A good many of the reports state that the first 
move made to meet the impact of the war was a 
community-wide survey of the factors affecting chil- 
dren. Yet none of the reports indicate whether or 
not these surveys were used to arouse general public 
interest in the conditions they revealed. 


This is an all too common fault. Many councils 
of social agencies and individual agencies make sur- 
veys that expose really significant facts, but the 
agencies are content merely to mimeograph their 
findings and distribute them to a handful of key 
people. 

Distribution of the full text of the survey to key 
people in the community is, of course, a basic tech- 
nique in public education. These key people should 
include all persons active in health and welfare work, 
newspaper editors and radio commentators, public 
officials, and leaders of civic organizations. Where a 
survey is very long, it is advisable to send, in addi- 
tion, a summary of the findings so that busy people 
without the time to read the complete report may 
have a brief document for their perusal. 

But this should be only the first step in a well- 
rounded program of publicity for any good survey. 
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The cooperation of the newspapers should be en- 
listed. The possibilities in this medium are: A story 
summarizing the findings; comments from agency 
heads and from as many community leaders as pos- 
sible on the significance of the findings; editorials 
and letters to the editor based on the findings; a series 
of feature articles, each taking up a different aspect 
of the survey. 

A radio symposium might be arranged in which 
three community leaders discussed the findings. 

A joint public meeting might be arranged to which 
members of womens’ clubs, PTA’s and similar groups 
would be invited to listen to speakers analyze the 
findings. 

As to the survey itself, there is no reason why it 
cannot be published in attractive form. Too often 
these surveys are mimeographed or printed unimag- 
inatively and uninvitingly. A survey loses none of 
its authenticity if it is published attractively, with 
interesting headings, plenty of white space and pic- 
tures or drawings for illustration. It is then possible 
to give the survey wide distribution with some possi- 
bility that it will be read by members of the general 
public. 

The report which appears in this issue of the 
Butvetin, Eleanor M. Hosley’s from Cleveland, is 
certainly one of the best. It is specific and it grapples 
with problems in human terms. It relates specific 
cases. Many of the other reports also give case 
stories. 

These case stories have tremendous interpretative 
possibilities. They contain more human drama than 
all the fiction that editors buy for the feature sections 
of their newspapers. Editors do not generally like 
to use stories without real names. But these case 
stories contain so much human interest that editors 
might want to run them even with the clients fully 
protected. In cities that have become centers of war 
industries, editors might be interested in a series of 
case stories under the general heading ‘‘This is What’s 
Happening in Our Town” with an explanation that 
the names of the individuals are ficticious but that 
the situations are all true. 


These case stories should also be used in folders, 
bulletins, etc. In getting these case stories before 
the public lies the greatest hope of making the public 
understand the seriousness of the impact of the war 
on child welfare. One good case story can arouse 
more public interest and understanding than a whole 
series of generalized slogans about the importance 


of child welfare on the home front. These case stories 
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are the answers to those who doubt the essentiality 
of social services in time of war. They should give 
pause to those who would rush headlong into war 
production without providing for the human con- 
sequences. 

But whenever these case stories are used —in fold- 
ers, in newspapers, on the radio or at meetings— they 
should be coupled with the statement of what must 
be done to alleviate the situation. 

The article on home-making services in this issue 
is another reply to detractors of the social services. 
Home-making is an aspect of social work that is 
hardly known to the general public. Wherever it ex- 
ists, an effort should be made to publicize it. 

The article in the BULLETIN mentions the case of 
the homemaker sent to help an ill foster mother who 
is taking care of the child of a mother working in a 
defense industry. The existence of so elaborate an 
apparatus for the protection of the home and the child 
is new. 

Readers of the BULLETIN are invited to send their 
comments on this column and to ask questions con- 
cerning the carrying out of its suggestions. 


Is Day Care the Answer? 

(Continued from page 3) 
one has signs of disturbances such as more frequent 
temper tantrums, whining, general restlessness, more 
thumb-sucking, wetting and fighting. It should also 
be remembered that little children, who are in groups 
for the first time, have a great number of minor ill- 
nesses and are, therefore, frequently absent, particu- 
larly during the winter months. This means that the 
mother must have alternate plans or lose time at 
work, 

The average mother finds it hard to get her young- 
sters off to school in the morning. The thought of 
having to get both herself and the children started an 
hour or two earlier every day, appalls her. Generally, 
no one gets a very good breakfast —evervone ts still 
too sleepy and too hurried. Under the added strain 
the mother is more subject to colds, which, again, 
means lost time to industry. Foster day care offers 
some things that a nursery does not, particularly for 
the smaller child under three. But there are hazards 
there, too, especially when administered on a mass 
scale as it inevitably must be during a time such as 
this. Some mothers have thought the night shift 
might be an answer; but those who have seen it tried, 
as well as those who have tried it themselves, have 
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soon discovered that of all the solutions that is the 
poorest. 

1 do not know how effective we can be in keeping 
mothers at home. I think, however, that we should 
do everything in our power to get industry to con- 
sider alternative plans. Industry prefers young 
women; but might it not be just as efficient to em- 
ploy older ones who are less burdened by other re- 
sponsibilities? Might they not prove more efficient in 
the long run? What about the four- or five-hour 
shift? It would mean training twice as many people 
to start with, but might it not be an economy in the 
end? Could we not bring in people from other cities 
where there is still some unemployment? Is the 
reluctance to do so dependent, chiefly, on the anxiety 
of the Chamber of Commerce lest we have to give 
employees relief when the war is over; or is there an 
irremediable housing shortage about which nothing 
can be done? And what about labor? How can we 
work more co-operatively with it? Labor tends to 
suspect us of wishing to manipulate and interfere. 
How can we arrive at a better understanding? 

The most salient characteristic of day care, today, 
is not answers; and so I end, as | began, with a set of 
questions, 


BOOK NOTES 


Epvucation ror THE Pusiic Soctat Servicers: A Report of the 
Study Committee. American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, the University of N.C. Press, Chapel Hill, 324 pp. $3.00. 
This report is an expression of the responsibility 

which the American Association of Schools of Social 

Work feels for a reorientation of the curriculum and 

program of its member schools to the needs for pro- 

fessional education in the recently developed Public 

Services. A committee, representative of the Asso- 

ciation’s thirty-three member schools, studied the 

programs of Old Age Insurance,! Unemployment 

Compensation and Employment Service,’ Public As- 

sistance and Child Welfare Service on the operating, 

supervisory and administrative levels for the purpose 
of determining the needs on all three levels for the 
knowledge and skills which are the content of pro- 
fessional education and the basis for giving individ- 
ualized service. In the light of these findings the 
committee reviewed the tradition, development, 
philosophy and practice of professional education 
as revealed in the curriculum and method of its 

1 Replaced by Old Age and Survivors Insurance by an amend- 
ment to the Soctal Security Act, August 10, 1939, 


2'The two services integrated administratively by Resolution 
March 30, 1937 between the Secretary of Labor and the Social 
Security Board. 
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member schools, with emphasis on changes which 
are needed in the preparation of students “‘to assume 
the responsibilities of practice” in the Public Services. 

This brief review can mention only those findings 
which have special significance in relation to the 
quality of service that should be offered to the count- 
less children in the care of these four Public Services. 
These findings include evidence that the knowledge 
and skills which are the content of professional edu- 
cation and basic to all of these Services were so ac- 
cepted by Public Assistance and Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, but as yet are not recognized as essential in the 
insurance programs; that the scope and variety of 
responsibilities found in the three levels of service— 
operating, supervisory and administrative—in all 
four Services call for a “‘substantial content of skills 
and information which is interchangeable between 
agencies and programs serving individuals and which 
has certain traditions which can be carried over ex- 
perimentally to new undertakings” (p. 45); that 
agencies and the schools have a shared responsibility 
in relation to the improvement of the merit system 
of personnel selection in terms of recruiting and in 
the development of criteria of performance, which 
will be related to professional education and take the 
place of the present inadequate service ratings; that 
a closer relationship is urgently needed between the 
schools and the Public Services, the schools in terms 
of faculty members and a curriculum related to the 
changing needs of the Public Services and the Serv- 
ices in terms of making possible more educational 
leaves and in supplying field work settings which 
meet the schools’ standards. 

The above findings are only suggestive of the 
wealth of material in the report, and only touch on 
points which may be controversial between member 
schools and between the schools and the Services. 
For those of us who are struggling with plans for 
staff development and for improvement in civil serv- 
ice procedure and administration, the report reflects 
a nice balance between the goal of professional educa- 
tion and the realities of the present as shown in the 
following quotation, ‘““The level of any service is 
dependent upon available personnel, protection from 
the influence of partisan politics, and the support of 
public opinion. And where these or one of these 
forces has seemed to fasten a limited concept of 
practice upon a given program, the profession and 
the professional schools cannot but keep the ultimate 
objectives of the service in mind” (p. 63). 

—HeE en C. 


Supervisor, Rural Child Welfare Unit, 
Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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Nopopy’s by Rose Kuszmaul, Houghton Miffin 

Company, Boston, 1942. $2.50. 

Listed as one of the best books of fiction of the 
past year, ‘““Nobody’s Children” is actually a skillful 
piece of recording. It is one of those books that js 
hard to put down, once you begin to read it. The 
author worked in a state institution for children for 
two years, and this is her reporting of her experience 
with twenty-eight little boys. 

This is a book which all children’s workers should 
enjoy. It will give workers in fields other than insti- 
tutional work an idea of the housemother’s job, 
Housemothers themselves are delighted with the 
understanding shown of the day-by-day life in the 
dorm. There are situations familiar to every institu- 
tion worker: the boys gathering at bedtime to display 
their various cuts and bruises for medication and the 
bit of mothering that goes with it; Joe, carrying his 
father’s letter around for months; the worker’s feel- 
ings about it all at night after the lights are out and 
the house is too silent. It is not an easy thing to 
record the reactions and the interplay of individuals 
in a group of children, and Miss Kuszmaul has done 
it very realistically. Little boys’ chatter, and their 
expressions of feeling about one another, their fam- 
ilies, and the things they are doing—all this is 
brought out clearly and naturally. There are many 
direct comments of the children, conversations be- 
tween the children and adults, and not too much 
interpretation of the obvious. 

The author majored in sociology and literature 
at the University of Kansas, then worked for a year 
on a small town newspaper. When she took over 
her group of boys as housemother, she had had no 
experience in this kind of work. She did have some 
personal problems with which she was battling. When 
she first came to the home, the boys were resentful 
because their life had not been happy, and they were 
suspicious of another new person coming to take care 
of them. As she worked along, some of the house- 
mother’s own problems faded into the background 
and she was able to bring about some nice changes 
in attitude on the part of her group. The boys be- 
came happier, individually, as they grew fond of her 
and began to feel secure with her. The group moved 
forward positively in the set-up of a large state insti- 
tution in which there are many negatives. These 
negatives are hinted at but are not discussed, which 
is fortunate as far as the readability and spirit of the 
book is concerned. 

It is gratifying that such a fine book has come 
from the field of group care of children, which to date 
has not been particularly expressive. 

—Eva BuRMEISTER 
Superintendent, Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum 
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